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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Principes de morale rationelle. Par Adolphe Landry. Paris, F. Alcan. 
1906. — pp. x, 278. 

In this volume M. Landry presents a rationalistic utilitarian ethics. He 
attempts to show : First, that there must be a genuine theory about conduct ; 
secondly, that the control actually exercised in conduct is rational in the 
fullest sense ; and finally, that the criterion for solving practical ' situations ' 
is invariably utilitarian. In developing his views the author has obscured 
his case to some extent by lapsing into lengthy criticisms of other theories, 
thereby minimizing his own contribution. 

That there must be a scientific theory of conduct is shown by appeal to 
the moral need of (a) justifying and (6) unifying conduct in practice (ch. I). 
The reviewer finds a possible confusion in this appeal : We may have a sci- 
entific theory about a class of phenomena whenever we can account for the 
behavior of the same in the desired respect ; but such a class might be de- 
termined by several wholly different principles. So, too, in ethics, one 
might 'justify' conduct by the resulting self-pleasure, and 'unify' it by 
sheer appeal to authority ; in which case the scientific ' unification ' would 
not have even the most superficial relation to the inner, individual ' unifica- 
tion.' That this is not a merely possible confusion, but a real one in M. 
Landry's system, seems to be made evident by his remark that philosoph- 
ical theories of conduct seek to unify conduct by seeking an end good in 
itself (p. 14). In this remark we see that no sharp distinction is drawn be- 
tween scientific explanations of human conduct, and the attitude taken by 
the acting individual confronted with a moral problem. 'To act con- 
sistently ' is not distinguished clearly from ' to give a consistent theory of 
action.' 

The author expressly rejects that kind of rationalism which makes 
morality a pure deduction from ' innate ' propositions ; he retains rationalism 
in a subordinate position, namely, in that of a practical need. Practical 
reason is higher than theoretical reason, we are told in Kantian phraseol- 
ogy, because 'practical needs involve the satisfaction of a theoretical unifi- 
cation of conduct ' (p. 30). This sort of rationalism is readily modelled into 
a genuine utilitarianism simply by showing that the data to be theoretically 
unified are essentially hedonic in one wise or another. For all this, the 
author shows more radical rationalistic leanings when he discusses the 
ethical concepts. For instance, "the moral imperative is a hypothetical 
one, in a sense ; ' you ought to do this ' means simply ' if you wish to 
behave rationally, you ought to do this' " (p. 81). And again : "The 
sovereignty of duty means that reason itself is not criticized by anything, 
but criticize severything else " (p. 84). Andfinally: Liberty means "we are 
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free in so far as the facts show us to be, i. e., in so far as reason controls 
conduct" (p. 102); "this does not deny determinism, for rationality is 
itself, as a force, determined genetically." 

These citations show the more serious misconceptions which pervade a 
rather keen discussion. In the first place, reason is curiously hypostasized 
so that it is conceived of as a force ; and this involves the second difficulty, 
that of refusing reason the power of self-criticism. Taken in combination, 
these misconceptions make possible the assumption that reason is more 
peculiarly our own than feelings are ; the above conception of liberty rests 
upon this fallacy. The author says that "nothing can protest against the 
supremacy of reason because reason alone has the power of making objec- 
tions" (p. 104). This old rationalistic argument confuses loss of supremacy 
with objections to supremacy. ' Impulse ' might well be truly supreme over 
reason , not by raising a theoretical protest against reason, but by the simpler 
and commoner method of acting impulsively ; if we take the supremacy 
of reason to mean 'theoretical supremacy,' we are guilty of letting the de- 
fendant act as judge at his own trial. If we mean by ' supremacy ' real, 
live, factual supremacy, it seems clear that we must divide the honors 
equally between reason and her enemies, at least for the present. It would 
be much better, however, to drop the whole discussion about the respective 
merits of such reified activities. M. Landry has not noted clearly enough 
the organic relation between 'impulse ' and 'reason.' 

In Book II the ethical principle is discussed under the heads of indi- 
vidual and general utility. Here the writer endeavors to show that the 
hedonic criterion is really a rational one because it can do just what reason 
seeks to, viz., justify and unify conduct. " The moral principle is that of 
pleasure. It alone is enough. . . . It is irrational to refuse pleasure and 
to suffer pain, in the absence of other considerations " (p. 127). To save 
us from sheer egoism M. Landry asserts the equal rationality of egoism and 
altruism. " Individuals (oneself included), as well as moments of time, are 
alike to reason' ' (p. 1 69). Thus there are two distinct demands in accordance 
with which we must act ; the practical problem then becomes that of weighing 
pleasure against pleasure. The author recognizes at this point the strict in- 
commensurability of different pleasures and endeavors to escape the impasse 
by appealing to common sense " which says there should be a perfect equality 
among all individuals, because equality is the solution most readily accep- 
table to all men " (p. 177). Utilitarianism, then, must be accepted ; and a 
rough indirect method of measuring and comparing pleasures must be 
resorted to. 

In all this there is much that merits discussion ; we touch upon only one 
point, namely, the difficulty of reconciling the view that ' individuals are all 
alike to reason ' with the other view that ' reason is nothing other than the 
expression of the whole individual ' (p. 1 86). These may be reconcilable, but 
it is a pity that M. Landry did not attempt the reconciliation directly. He 
leaves us simply with the old assumption of the sociological ethicists that 
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•man is largely social.' And it is furthermore unfortunate that the non- 
emotional, non-impulsive character of reason was not squared with its 
power of expressing the whole individual, — feelings, impulses, and all 
the rest thrown in. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the problem of Duty and Good, 
and to practical applications of the theory advanced. ' Duty and Good are 
complementary aspects of the same thing' (p. 192). The positivistic char- 
acter of the theory comes to light finally in the statement that " since morality 
depends upon a correct gauging of the immediate and remote consequences 
of acts for pleasure and for pain, a complete ethics must depend upon sci- 
ence, especially upon physiology, psychology, and sociology. . . . There 
is no perfect, static, ethical theory. . . . There are no moral laws in the same 
sense that there are physical ones " (pp. 245-248). The least settled point 
in utilitarian theory, namely, the principle according to which pleasures of 
different sorts and in different individuals are compared and evaluated, has 
been neglected ; and the exact meaning of reason has nowhere been devel- 
oped so as to show what is meant by the ' supremacy ' of that mysterious 
'power.' A tendency to reify reason makes many of the problems here 
discussed more complex than need be. By discarding ' egos ' and ' reason ' 
the author might have restated the whole matter in terms of an adjustment 
between feelings, impulses, ideas, etc., and found the nature of this adjust- 
ment in the very nature of the adjusting 'elements' or 'meanings.' 
Whether such an avoidance of hypostasized activities would give good 
grounds for utilitarianism is another matter ; but it would surely bring about 
a confirmation of M. Landry's belief that conduct is essentially rational in 
the sense that ' conscious control ' means a synthesis of all factors, im- 
pulsive, emotional, ideational, in the given situation. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 

Psychologische Studien. Von Theodor Lipps. Zweite, umgearbeitete 
und ervveiterte Auflage. Leipzig, Verlag der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 
1905. — pp. 287. 

This second edition of Lipps' s Psychologische Studien is enlarged by 
upwards of one hundred pages, and it presents in collected and adapted 
form matter that has appeared elsewhere since the edition of 1885. The 
final essay, — "Das psychische Relativitatsgesetz und das Weber' sche 
Gesetz," — is new to this volume. The remaining two essays, the first and 
second respectively, retain their former titles : " Der Raum der Gesichts- 
wahrnehmungen," and "Das Wesen der musikalischen Konsonanz und 
Dissonanz. ' ' The treatment of these last two subjects is brought up to date, 
and the author thinks that his former opinions are still further fortified by 
the additional discussions. 

Lipps certainly has few equals in respect to the sheer delight with which 
he seems to enter into the minute analysis of a topic. And, assuredly, few 



